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War and the Colleges 

Everyone must admit that the colleges and 
universities, often at great sacrifice, are doing 
their bit in the war. 

TRAINING CAMPS. At the first Plattsburg 
Training Camp, 65% of the men were college 
graduates; of the 40,000 men in 16 training camps 
this year, 85% were college men. 

ALUMNI IN THE WAR. No one knows, 
even approximately, the number of college alumni 
in the war, but we know the minimum figures, 
which in themselves are striking. Harvard re- 
ports 5,000; Yale, 4,500; the University of Vir- 
ginia, 1,500; Oberlin, 119; Dartmouth, 500; Wil- 
liams, 488. Minimum reports for 50 institutions 
indicate a contribution already tabulated of 18,630. 
When the proportionate figures for all institu- 
tions are secured, the result will be astounding. 

UNDERGRADUATES IN SERVICE. Of last 
year's students now in war work, 146 institutions 
report 12,613 in military service and 1,651 in non- 
military service, such as the Red Cross and 
Y. M. C. A. Yale alone contributed 832; Wiscon- 
sin, 794; Michigan, 700. The outpouring of under- 
graduates in the entire country at this ratio would 
total well over 40,000. 

FACULTY ENLISTMENTS. No effort has 
been made to enumerate the number of faculty 
men who have gone to war, but the University of 
Wisconsin alone sent 74; Colorado, 54; North- 
western, 50; Chicago, 50; Princeton, 40; 40 went 
from Yale; from the University of Louisville 50. 
and there is scarcely an institution in the country 
which has not contributed a like proportion from 
its staff. 

Loss of Students Heavy But Not 
Fatal 

Vigorous efforts to maintain the ranks of col- 
leges, not by holding back students, but by secur- 
ing new and younger students, met with moderate 
success. 

WOMEN STUDENTS. There was practically 
NO CHANGE in the enrollment of WOMEN in 
colleges — 162 institutions made an aggregate gain 
of only 137 (68 lost 1,488, but 94 others gained 
1,625). 

LOSS IN MEN. Naturally, the HEAVY 



LOSS of the colleges was IN MEN; 802 went 
from Harvard; 901 from Wisconsin, and other 
institutions lost heavily. Aside from women's 
colleges, 150 schools report a net loss in men of 
12,506, or 17% of their collegiate attendance last 
year. Leaving out of account, also, the women 
students in coeducational schools, the loss of 
men in proportion to the total number of men 
only is much higher than 17%. 

BY CLASSES. Freshman classes are smaller 
this year — 56 institutions reported a slight gain, 
but the net loss in freshmen, distributed among 
188 colleges, runs up to 2,833 students. This, of 
course, means not only smaller attendance this 
year, but has its effect on attendance for the 
next four years. 

It was expected, of course, that the upper 
classes would suffer heavily; 174 colleges and 
universities lost 4,595 in the junior and senior 
enrollment. 

BY DEPARTMENTS. Apparently law schools 
lost heavily and medical schools only slightly. 
Grouping the graduate and professional students 
together, we find quite as heavy a loss as in the 
undergraduate field. Fifty-eight institutions which 
offer graduate or professional courses, or both, 
reported an enrollment for last year of 17,560 
which had decreased this year to 13,255. This is 
a loss of 25%, or considerably more than that 
which the colleges suffered. 

BY TYPES OF INSTITUTIONS. Institu- 
tions of higher learning in the country fall, 
roughly, into three _ great classes: Independent 
colleges or universities, denominational, and state. 
Of these three, the independent schools lost 20% 
of their students, the state 16%, and the denomi- 
national colleges 14.4%. The only denomination 
which has tabulated results separately is the 
Presbyterian U. S. A., which reports a decline of 
14.2% in the college enrollment of forty-four 
schools. Women's colleges^ judging from the 
reports _ of twenty-six institutions, had a net gain 
of 6% in their registration. As they are mainly 
independent schools, the remaining independent 
group, including many of the older institutions 
in the East, suffered a loss in excess of 20%. 
There was a greater falling off in the freshman 
classes of denominational schools than of either 
state or independent colleges. 



Internal Readjustments 

Almost every college was under the necessity 
of readjusting its courses to meet war conditions. 
In every case, war business was put first and the 
entire resources of the institution placed at the 
service of the government. 

FACULTY CHANGES. Faculty members 
were freely granted leave of absence, and in at 
least two instances — the Universities of Michigan 
and Leland Stanford — the boards provided that 
for the period- of the war the absent professor 
should receive the balance of his salary over and 
above what was paid by the government 

LANGUAGE ELECTIONS. Students have 
been quick to express a popular type of patriot- 
ism by dropping the study of German and taking 
up French, Spanish, or some other substitute. 
The returns from fifty institutions, widely differ- 
ing in character and location, are sufficient evi- 
dence on that point. Of this number, two indi- 
cate increase in the German department and nine 
state that the department is normal; all others 
report decreases of varied proportions in the 
election of German. Of those showing decreases, 
two report the entire department dropped; three 
others state that the beginning classes in German 
have been dropped, and nearly all indicate heavy 
decreases, especially in beginning German — the 
more advanced classes being largely sustained by 
language requirements. A falling off of 50% to 
80% in beginning courses is not unusual. On the 
other hand, the study of French has increased 
correspondingly in the same institutions; classes 
frequently jumping from 100% to 300%. The 
interest in Spanish is by no means so marked as 
in French, but it has received an impetus from 
the war. There is also a noticeable increase jn 
the interest in chemistry and such courses in 
history and economics as touch war problems. 

MILITARY TRAINING. Before the war, 
military training was practically confined to land 
grant colleges, which provided rather perfunctory 
drills for non-alien freshmen and sophomores, 
unable to present a satisfactory excuse to the 
dean. In return the schools received government 
aid. There was no great interest in drill, even 
after the European war began: 



1909—68 Schools... 22,093. 
1914—69 " ...28,036 out of 115,044. 
1915—69 " ...30,775 out of 125,075. 
1916—91 " ...33,263 out of 132,048. 

After our country entered > the war, _ an imme- 
diate and vital interest in military training sprang 
up and efforts were made to secure from the War 
Department satisfactory equipment and instruct- 
ors on the campus. This movement met with 
only partial success. Large institutions, such as 
Yale, with its artillery courses, the University of 
Chicago, the University of Wisconsin, have been 
able to secure professional service and equipment. 
But they are the exception. 

All schools which had military instruction be- 
fore the war have continued it on a larger scale. 
Several institutions report introducing military 
training, or a modified form of it through phys- 
ical training, where other equipment was not 
available. Some schools, which had already voted 
it, as Oberlin, for example, have failed to secure 
the necessary prerequisites. Where military 
courses are given, they are usually required of 
freshmen and sophomores and made optional for 
upper classmen; classes three or four hours a 
week, part drill, part lecture, with regular college 
credit. The government has authorized enroll- 
ment in the Third Officers' Training Camp, be- 
ginning January 5th, of 2,500 men from forty col- 
leges and university in the middle western divi- 
sion. 

FINANCIAL EFFECTS. It is only too evi- 
dent that colleges are facing a period of increas- 
ing costs and decreasing revenue. 

Loss in Tuition: With approximately 40,000 
students leaving for war, even at a. conservative 
average of fifty dollars annual tuition from each, 
the decrease in revenue would run up to $2,000,- 
000, and this decrease also will be felt during 
succeeding years, until normal conditions return. 
Several institutions, even including Haverford, 
with its exceptional resources, have increased 
their tuition, and increase in charges for board 
is very common. 

Increased Cost: It is difficult to set an exact 
figure, but general estimates range from 10% to 
30% flat increase and on special items, such as 
coal, labor, and chemical supplies, the increase 
frequently runs over 100%. 



Deficits: Some institutions have had to raise 
charges either for board or tuition during the 
year. Many institutions expect by rigid economy 
to keep within their budget, but there will un- 
doubtedly be a considerable crop of deficits. At 
least one college reports that a loyal trustee has 
agreed to meet the deficit, whatever it may be, 
but even Dartmouth expects a deficit of $60,000 
this year, and Yale will run behind more than 
$100,000. 

Special War Service 

INTER - COLLEGIATE INTELLIGENCE 
BUREAU. Almost immediately the government 
appealed to this Bureau for a classified list of 
men of all types of technical training for special 
service,_ and through sub-stations established at 
the various universities, such a list was promptly 
placed at the disposal of the government. Similar 
service was performed by some schools, as at the 
University of Arizona, in the taking of a census 
of the physical resources of the state. College 
men at the University of California have also co- 
operated with Mr. Hoover in tabulating food 
supplies. 

MILITARY DRILL. Officials of the training 
camps, which were made up almost entirely of 
college men, tell us that college students in those 
camps showed a wonderful aptitude in mastering 
the rudiments of military science, and that while 
some officers were skeptical about placing young 
collegians in command of older citizens, the re- 
ports from the national army indicate that the 
confidence in college training was not misplaced. 
While most institutions were unable to give defi- 
nite army instruction on the campus, many of 
the large universities have introduced it very ef- 
fectively. Seven hundred men are drilling at the 
University of Kansas, 960 at Harvard, and equally 
large numbers at Illinois and Michigan. The 
University of Wisconsin and the University of 
Atlanta, for example, have regular branches of 
the Reserve Officers' Training Camps. While it 
has not seemed desirable to drop athletics, the 
students have taken the military work very seri- 
ously. In a number of schools they have given 
up all formal _ parties for more serious interests 
and the training which they are receiving has 
merited recognition from the War Department. 



AVIATION. One form of specific service is 
in connection with aviation. Under the Signal 
Corps of the U. S. Army, eight so-called ground 
schools of military aeronautics have been estab- 
lished in connection with the following institu- 
tions: Princeton, Cornell, Ohio State, Massa- 
chusetts Tech., University of Illinois, University 
of California, Georgia Tech., and the University 
of Texas. The requirements for this service, in 
addition to rigid physical tests, call for the 
equivalent of two years' college training and the 
proportion of college men is very high. On Au- 
gust 1st there were about 800 students at the 
various ground schools and since that date the 
number has been greatly augmented. The plant 
at the University of Illinois has been practically 
doubled. 

SPECIAL COURSES. At the request of the 
government, a number of institutions are offering 
special work along technical lines. The Univer- 
sities of California, Chicago, Michigan and Wash- 
ington are offering courses in military stores for 
prospective commissary _ officers. Practically all 
women's colleges are including work in Red 
Cross and food conservation, and the latter 
course is generally given, also, in the technical 
institutions and universities. There has been a 
call for telegraphy and even such schools as Ken- 
yon and Hastings are introducing the course. 
Bradley Institute offers a one year's course in 
automobile care, South _ Carolina University a 
course in pedagogical agriculture, and the George 
Washington University night courses and exten- 
sion work for government clerks. Conversational 
French is being provided by a number of schools, 
not only for their own students, but for officers 
in training camps nearby. 

SCIENTIFIC WORK. Considerable secrecy 
is being maintained regarding the research activi- 
ties of various schools. It is known, of^ course, 
that chemistry departments are attacking the 
potash, nitrogen and platinum problems, but 
nothing can be said regarding their progress in 
this or other fields. Technical schools are ren- 
dering valuable service to the government in 
testing and standardizing government purchases 
through their various laboratories and machine 
shops. 



